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Imprisonment, with Martin Luther's Preface, t and a 
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de Bonnechose. Translated by Campbell Mac- 
kenzie, B. A. Edinburgh : William Whyte & Co. 
1846. 8vo. 

3. Johann Hussens Leben. Ein Lesebuchfilr den Burger. 
Leipzig. 1804. 

The causes of every great revolution in politics or re- 
ligion are easily stated in general terms. But when an 
inquirer goes farther, and seeks to measure the exact propor- 
tions of the several elements, he undertakes a very difficult, if 
not an idle, task. We can no more calculate, for instance, 
a ratio between the positive and negative forces which pro- 
duced the Reformation, or cast to a fraction the balance 
between the abuses of the church and the character of Lu- 
ther, than we can settle the point of precedence between a 
pestle and a mortar, or determine the comparative ability of 
a sharp sword and a stout arm to inflict a severe wound. 
The difficulty is hardly lessened when we confine ourselves 
to one of these forces, that is, to the character of Luther. 
Here, too, a question at once arises, how far his opinions 
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were original, and how far derived from the " Reformers be- 
fore the Reformation." That he was in some degree their 
debtor, consciously or unconsciously, cannot be denied ; but 
we can never know the precise amount of the obligation. 
Every one borrows, steals, contracts, or inhales a large part 
of his opinions ; but that man must be well versed indeed 
in the genealogy and chronology of his own ideas, who can 
detect the origin of those which he has held so long that 
they fearlessly strut about in the old clothes of instinct. If 
he cannot do this in his own case, how can he expect 
to succeed better with his neighbours, and above all, with 
historical characters, for his information about whom he 
is largely beholden to ignorant and prejudiced witnesses ; 
unless, indeed, he resorts to that universal solvent of in- 
tractable facts, an historical theory ? He may take refuge, 
for instance, in a peculiar metempsychosis, and make every 
great mind the product of a fortuitous concourse of indi- 
vidual attributes, which, once set free from their original 
combinations, wander about seeking new affinities, and at 
length become consolidated into new natures. When, for 
instance, in the course of human events, the world became 
ripe for a reformer, certain vagrant atoms, it seems, of Wyc- 
liffe, and Huss, and Savonarola, and Wessel might be spir- 
itually discerned on St. Martin's day, wending their way to 
Eisleben, to the low-roofed house of Hans and Gretha Lu- 
ther to become the constituents of a new-born babe. If, 
however, our inquirer sees more in greatness than a form of 
colonization, he may adopt the theory of development which 
teaches that some of Nature's journeymen made the pre- 
Lutheran Reformers, or at best that Nature herself tried her 
'prentice hand on them, and, only after producing a series of 
gradually improving results, sent Luther at last full-grown 
into the world. 

We do not mean, in these remarks, to deny the possi- 
bility of tracing in each attempt at a reformation some effects 
of previous efforts. No one can doubt that Huss was a 
disciple, though not a slavish one, of Wycliffe, or that the 
condition of society and letters at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century had been in some measure prepared by suc- 
cessive insurrections against the church of Rome. But we 
contend, that in such inquiries we soon reach the limits of 
certainty. So imperfect are all historical notices of the 
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habits of thought and action among the common people two 
or three centuries ago, that it is almost vain to hope for any- 
clear perception of them. So uncertain, too, must the trans- 
mission of thought from one mind to another always be, that 
we can never confidently assert of a great man how far he was 
an effect, and where he began to be an independent cause. 

These reflections, as it seems to us, point to the true 
place and value in history of the early projects of reform, 
and consequently of the various crises which the Roman 
church experienced before the Reformation. Without in- 
sisting on them as so many causes, productive of other simi- 
lar movements or periods, they are best treated as parallel 
effects, attributable to common or cognate forces, and there- 
fore strongly illustrative of each other. Instead of being re- 
garded as fires caught from one another, they are more justly 
compared to the eruptions of a group of volcanoes, like Etna, 
Stromboli, and Vesuvius, which do not, at least so far as we 
know, cause each other, but yet point to a common source. 

Of these remote struggles, none is more interesting than 
the Hussite movement ; and of the crises of the church, 
none was more vital than that of the great Schism of the 
West, which began only five years after the birth of Huss, 
and could not be extinguished without his martyrdom. The 
life of Huss, therefore, and the history of the Schism are inti- 
mately connected with each other. The former, though 
short in its duration, and spent for the most part in the re- 
mote kingdom of Bohemia, is important and interesting both 
in a biographical and historical point of view. Though from 
him we have few stout, blunt speeches, such as Luther has 
bequeathed, and though no kind hand has gathered up the 
table-talk of a man who, not having dared to become a hus- 
band and a father, never had a domestic board, yet enough 
has been gleaned from the past to rescue his name from the 
oblivion which has nearly overtaken many other forerunners 
of the great Reformer. His cruel death is, of itself, a last- 
ing title to remembrance and sympathy. Unsatisfactory as 
our sources of information in reference to Huss are, in too 
many respects, his history is far more attractive than that of 
his great teacher, Wycliffe, whose biography is so barren of 
personal incidents, that one often longs for a drop of human 
nature to mix with the dust of theology. 

Before entering on our proper subject, the life of Huss, it 
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is necessary, in order to have a clear understanding of his 
character, position, and fate, to take a brief survey of the 
state of Europe during the continuance of the Schism. 

The " Babylonish captivity " of the popes at Avignon, 
having endured a little longer than its prototype, was ter- 
minated at length in 1377 by the return of Gregory II. to 
the Eternal City. At his death, which happened in the next 
year, the first choice of the cardinals fell on an Italian, the 
Archbishop of Bari, who assumed the title of Urban VI. 
But the imprudence and imperiousness of the new pontiff, 
whose head seems to have been turned by this elevation, 
threw every thing into confusion. Instead of applying gen- 
tle remedies, which were all that the enfeebled church could 
bear, and which might have gradually and soothingly re- 
pressed its abuses, he assumed an arbitrary and menacing 
tone, and treated the corrupt practices of his cardinals as if 
wrong had not become right by immemorial prescription, and 
primitive purity had not long ago passed out of remembrance. 
He even went so far as to provoke one of the College to re- 
ply to him, with Pickwickian discrimination, — " As Arch- 
bishop of Bari, thou hast lied." This intemperate demeanour, 
aggravated as it was by a pointed neglect of the wishes of 
the cardinals in important cases, entirely alienated from him 
the French faction in the College. Taking advantage of 
certain marks of compulsion, which had attended the election 
of Urban, they made them the pretext for withdrawing from 
Rome and declaring the election void. In order, however, 
to raise one of their own number to the chair, it was advis- 
able to secure the cooperation of the three Italian cardinals. 
The trick by which this was accomplished would have done 
honor to Scapin himself. The three were each separately 
assured of receiving the votes of their French brethren, as 
the reward of compliance. They all took the bait, and by 
their presence in the conclave gave their sanction to the 
choice of Clement VII., before known as the Cardinal of 
Geneva. We are not informed of the precise character of 
the ejaculations in which the cheated prelates indulged ; but 
we can fancy that they were not altogether canonical. 

After a short residence in Italy, Clement found it con- 
venient to retire to Avignon, which thus became again the 
seat of a papal, though a schismatic court, composed of the 
cardinals of his obedience, as it was called. Urban, on the 
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other hand, not to be without his court, nominated between 
twenty and thirty new cardinals ; an example which Clement 
followed by raising the number of his to thirty-six. Thus 
commenced in trickery and insult the great Schism of the 
West, which, under these popes and their successors, con- 
tinued for forty years to disgrace, distract, and scandalize all 
Europe.* 

In this chaotic interval, in which tragic, comic, and farci- 
cal elements are mingled in discord so capricious as almost 
to defy history, it is not difficult to imagine what woes the 
church must have suffered. The Christian world was hu- 
miliated by the unedifying spectacle of its rival heads, each 
regarding the other as an intruder and schismatic, and bent 
only on devising means to crush or depose him. While 
there had been but a single pope, it was his interest and that 
of his court to throw as thick a veil over their venality and 
luxury as a liberal culture of those indispensable graces 
would allow. But now it became a capital point in the poli- 
cy of each of the rivals to decry the title and blacken the 
fame of the other. Epithets were bandied to and fro be- 
tween these spiritual fathers, which, if believed, could not 
raise the general estimation of their virtue ; and if not be- 
lieved, would afford an equally unfavorable criterion of their 
temper and taste. Besides, the mere existence of such a 
quarrel was a constant source of grief to all well-disposed 
Christians, some of whom, in the hope of a remedy for the 
disease, were led to probe old wounds, which, for the peace 
of the papacy, ought to have been left to fester in the dark. 
The extinction of the Schism and the reformation of the 
clergy were prayed for in the same breath, and the unde- 
niable corruption of the head emboldened many to attack the 
disorders of the members. It was an ill omen for the papa- 
cy, that the loudest cry of remonstrance against simony, ex- 
tortion, and lewdness rose from the midst of the church 
itself. The terrible philippic of Clemangis against the cor- 
ruption of the clergy lost nothing of its significance from the 

* The Roman popes between the commencement of the Schism and the 
Council of Pisa were Urban VI., Boniface IX., Innocent VII., and Gregory 
XII. Those at Avignon during the same period were Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII. The Schism continued till the Council of Constance, under 
Gregory, Benedict, and the two successive popes who derived their au- 
thority from the Council of Pisa. 

23* 
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fact, that its author was himself a priest, and had sat on the 
right hand of the sovereign pontiff. This outcry against 
ecclesiastical abuses was soon naturally associated with the 
doctrine, that the church universal (and of course an oecu- 
menical council) being the constituent body, was superior to 
its visible head and representative, the Bishop of Rome ; for 
in the assertion of this doctrine many good and true servants 
of the church, such as Gerson, " the most Christian doctor," 
and D'Ailly, " the hammer of heretics," thought they saw 
the only means of extinguishing the Schism behind which 
these abuses found shelter. That " Peter's chair," to quote 
old Fuller, was not thus " broken, betwixt two sitting down 
at once," is a most striking proof of the wisdom and cunning 
of the persevering policy which had so deeply rooted the 
institutions of the Romish church in every region of Western 
Europe. Nothing less substantial than this could have enabled 
it to stagger on under its portentous corruption, its organized 
system of tyrannical exaction, its despicable traffic in the 
terms of salvation, and the eternal shuffling, doubling, and 
perjury of its rival pretenders to infallibility. 

But this was not all. The wrangling popes were not con- 
tent to ply the engines of their spiritual armory, but the car- 
nal aid of earthly princes was called in. These potentates, 
made wise in their generation by the great mother of inven- 
tion, were adroit enough to turn the rent in the church to the 
advantage of their private quarrels ; and the popes, on their 
part, to one or both of whom the union of the discordant 
powers of Europe might be a death-warrant, were not un- 
willing to lend their ecclesiastical influence to their respec- 
tive supporters. Thus, for instance, there were at this time 
two pretenders to the throne of Naples ; each had his pope to 
back him. France and Scotland, also, during a part of this 
period, were hostile to England ; and, accordingly, while 
England recognized the Roman pope, her neighbours were 
stanch adherents of him of Avignon. In this manner, strife 
engendered strife, and malice propagated malice, until Eu- 
rope seemed ready to sink into anarchy and ruin. 

To make the Iliad of woes complete, the close of the 
fourteenth century was marked by an almost incredible dearth 
of great men in the church, the state, and the field. From 
1 380 to 1422, the throne of France was held by that shadow 
of royalty, the imbecile and unfortunate Charles VI., who had 
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just enough of reason to save him from a madhouse, and 
more than enough of madness to make him the tool, and his 
kingdom the prey, of contending factions. Twenty-two years 
of English history in this century fall to the reign of Richard 
II., another king of shreds and patches, who shares in Brit- 
ish annals the palm of weakness with the second Edward. 
The first year of the Schism witnessed the accession of a 
new emperor, and Wenceslaus, semper Augustus, and, it 
might have been added, semper vino ambustus, took into his 
tremulous hand the sceptre of Charlemagne. Italy was, 
what it had been, the scene of sanguinary wars, the cock-pit 
of ferocious tyrants. An interview which took place about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century between Charles and 
Wenceslaus, with the professed design of taking measures to 
terminate the Schism, if it is truly reported, is enough to 
make the reader groan for the miseries of their unhappy 
states. They met at Rheims. The first day, Wenceslaus 
was too drunk to attend to business ; the next, Charles had 
a fit of insanity, and the conference was broken up. The 
few great names of these melancholy years are those of 
Wycliffe, Gerson, and Henry of Lancaster, afterwards King 
Henry IV. The opening of a new century, however, 
brought the great Bohemian reformer upon the stage. 

John Huss was indebted for his surname to his native 
village of Hussinetz, in the southwestern corner of Bohemia. 
Borrowing of -this sort was not uncommon among the schol- 
ars of that day ; and surely the insignificant parishes and 
hamlets which have thus achieved greatness have no right to 
complain of the free use made of their names. The word 
Huss, indeed, has other claims to notice, inasmuch as it is 
the alias by which the classic bird that saved the Roman 
capitol is known in Bohemia ; — a pun-provoking coinci- 
dence, which was deemed not unworthy to exercise the wit 
of the Reformer and his contemporaries.* 

The memorials which have come down to us of the early 
life of John Huss are such only as could be gathered from 
the short and simple annals of the poor. He is said to have 
been born on the 6th of July, 1373. We have his own 



* By giving the proper harshness to the initial aspirate, and sounding 
the vowel in the German manner, we obtain a very near approximation to 
the Saxon goose. 
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testimony to the lowly calling and narrow circumstances of 
his father. The child of poverty might have gone the way 
of the " village Hampdens," had it not been for the fortu- 
nate vicinity of a monastery, to which he used to repair, and 
where his good-nature and intelligence early gained the favor 
of the monks. By their advice, his poor mother, who was 
left a widow in the childhood of her son, was persuaded to 
make an effort to bring him up to the church, — the chief 
refuge of low-born merit in those days. But without the 
assistance of Nicholas of Hussinetz, the feudal lord of the 
village, she could not have effected her purpose ; for so ex- 
treme was her poverty, that she had noi wherewithal to 
clothe the child decently. By the aid of this benevolent 
nobleman, who undertook the present charge of the lad, 
Huss was enabled to prosecute his studies, first at Hussinetz, 
and afterwards at a school of some note in Prachalitz, the 
shire town of the province. Here he acquitted himself with 
great credit, and when he returned to his overjoyed mother, 
laden with the proofs of his success, he declared his deter- 
mination to enter the University at Prague. The great 
stumbling-block was his exceeding poverty ; but Huss was 
used to that, and the hope of fame had already outgrown the 
fear of want. His mother, gave her assent to the plan ; and 
when the day of her son's departure arrived, and the brief 
preparations of the poor had been completed, she set out with 
him, for she would not let him go alone, for the capital. It 
is related, that an ominous accident befell the worthy dame 
in this journey. She had taken a cake, which she had 
baked on purpose, and a live goose, for a present to the 
future teachers of her son. One of these widow's mites, not 
so green as some of its kind, and smitten with a provident 
dread of an academical appetite, took to its wings, and went 
to seek another fortune. No one seems, however, to have 
suffered any calamity in consequence, except the professor 
for whose especial edification the truant had been intended. 

Thus, at the age of sixteen, -was Huss left at Prague to 
learn that first lesson in a university education, the necessity 
of self-dependence. There was much to dismay a poor and 
almost friendless boy, thrown among thousands of fellow- 
students, and forced to fight his way against fearful odds. 
The University was now in its glory. It was the oldest in 
Germany, and had just closed the first half-century of a pros- 
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perous career, which had placed it at the head of the literary 
institutions of central Europe. Its high repute is attested, 
not only by the vast number of its students, but by their 
division into four nations, the Bohemian, Bavarian, Sax- 
on, and Polish. Some jealousy naturally existed between 
the native students and those of the other three nations, 
which in time, as we shall see, ripened into an implacable 
feud, and followed Huss even to the stake. The young 
Bohemian had a right to expect the applause and sympathy 
of his countrymen, and, in nearly the same proportion, the 
indifference or suspicion of their rivals. 

Of his college life only very scanty notices have been pre- 
served. He is said, indeed, though on doubtful authority, to 
have helped himself along by accepting the post of famulus 
to a professor, a laborious place, but not unacceptable, as it 
gave him access to the greatest of all luxuries to a poor stu- 
dent, a library. He read, we are told, with the greatest de- 
light, the lives of the martyrs, and on one occasion became 
so absorbed in the history of St. Laurence of gridiron mem- 
ory, that he started up and thrust his hand into the fire, to 
try if he could bear pain as well ; and when a friend drew 
him back, exclaimed, — "It was only to imitate the man in the 
book." On this incident an historian slily remarks, that he 
did well to prepare himself for the fire, as the sequel proved. 
We find nothing to add, except an unconscious testimony to 
the innocence of his youth, which is preserved in a letter, 
written by him just before his departure for Constance, 
which was not to be opened till after his death. In this 
epistle he thus confesses the sins of his youth : — " Know, 
alas ! that before receiving the priesthood, I lost much time 
in playing at chess, and through this game often suffered my- 
self to be provoked, as well as provoked others, to anger. 
I recommend myself to thy prayers before God, for this sin 
and for my other innumerable transgressions." 

Huss took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1393, of 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1394, of Master of Arts in 1396 ; 
and in 1401 he appears as Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
In 1400 he was appointed preacher at the University Chapel 
of Bethlehem, a church recently built and endowed by two 
liberal Bohemians, for the preaching of the gospel in their 
native tongue. For an ardent and honest man, burning with 
zeal in the cause of Christ and filled with all boldness to de- 
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clare his word, this was an enviable position. He taught 
the poor in their own language, and, while he thus bore out 
the mission of the gospel, discharged a pious debt to that 
poverty which had been his own hardy nurse. But Huss 
was no respecter of persons. He had a word for the rich, 
too, and by the plainness of his discourses soon gave offence 
to two men of consequence, whose shoes began to pinch 
them. They posted off to the archbishop to get satisfaction. 
But the time had not yet come to muzzle the intrepid 
preacher. He had not yet trod on the toes of the clergy ; 
and the excellent primate dismissed the fuming gentlemen 
with the remark, that Huss had only done his duty. Before 
long, however, the young priest began to take unseemly 
liberties with his own order, and to denounce the lives of 
men who were never guilty of forgetting one essential of their 
sacred office, namely, its privileges, and whose conduct was 
a consistent illustration of the evangelical maxim, that no 
man could serve God and Mammon. The purity of his life, 
the austere simplicity of his manners, to which his unwilling 
enemies have been forced to bear witness,* and the popular 
position which he occupied authorized and impelled him to 
take this step. The clergy now perceived that he had done 
more than his duty, and appealed to King Wenceslaus for 
an injunction of silence on the meddling babbler. That easy 
prince, too indolent to interfere with a party quarrel, and not 
over-anxious to lavish his royal graces on a fat and restive 
priesthood, coolly replied, that "they must be content to 
take what they were so ready to give." What was sauce 
for the goose was sauce for the gander ; so they gained 
nothing by their motion. 

In this affair, Huss was probably supported by a power 
behind the throne. He had held for some time the office of 
confessor to Sophia, the second queen of Wenceslaus ; a 
place which a less courageous man might have hesitated 
to accept ; for one of his predecessors in that station, the 
sainted John of Nepomuk had, about ten years before, paid 



* " Huss," says the Jesuit Balbinus, " was always esteemed to be a man 
of greater acuteness than eloquence ; but the modesty and severity of his 
manners, his austere and blameless life, his pale and melancholy face, his 
gentleness and affability to all, even to the meanest persons, were more 
persuasive than the eloquence of speech." 
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a very dear price for his fidelity to his royal mistress, the 
first wife of Wenceslaus. This king, though not without 
good qualities, could play, on occasion, the tyrant, the liber- 
tine, or the sot, — a triad of characters admirably suited to 
sustain and enforce each other. His unhappy spouse, who 
had some reason to be offended with him in at least one of 
these capacities, weary of expostulating with her crapulous 
lord, and true to the instinct of her sex, poured her sorrows 
into the ear of her unlucky confessor. The king insisted 
that the priest should betray the confidence of the queen. 
But neither promises, threats, nor tortures could shake his 
constant mind ; and the exasperated tyrant had him bound 
hand and foot, and cast into the Moldau. The indignant 
river refused to hide the murderous deed, and for three days 
left its channel dry. The martyr was beatified and canon- 
ized in due time, and has become one of the notabilities of 
Bohemia ; as travellers in that country can testify, who 
begin with admiring his history, and end with voting him 
an intolerable bore. Under such auspices was Huss ad- 
vanced to this responsible place, which he seems to have 
filled so discreetly as to gain the esteem of the queen, and 
not only to steer clear of the king's wrath, but to establish 
himself firmly in his good graces. The doctrine of chances, 
indeed, was in his favor, the drowning of one confessor 
being a full share for one king.* 

It is evident enough, that, with all the mildness of his 
disposition, there was in Huss's nature somewhat of the stuff* 
that reformers are made of. Nor was the soil of Bohemia at 
all unfavorable to the full growth of bold opinions. The 
conversion of the kingdom to Christianity had been origi- 
nally accomplished by missionaries of the Greek church ; and 
the people had long resisted the introduction of Romish 
usages, especially the interdiction of the cup at the Lord's 
Supper, on which point the Bohemian church had hardly 
become orthodox even in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The contest was kept up by a succession of cour- 

* It is a curious fact, which is reported as true, that Charles, the father 
of Wenceslaus, wished to have him educated by Petrarch ; but that the 
poet declined the task, and the youth was brought up in the ways of the 
court. A speculator on historical possibilities might find in these circum- 
stances the elements of a horoscope which would change the entire aspect 
of the fifteenth century. 
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ageous and eloquent men, one of whom, the famous Janow, 
died at Prague in 1394, just as Huss was completing his 
academical studies. The practice of communion in both 
kinds never, in fact, died out among the common people. 
Expelled from the churches, it took refuge in private dwell- 
ings, till the heat of persecution drove the Bohemian cov- 
enanters to more secret lurking-places, and forced them to 
meet in armed bands. This state of things accounts for the 
sudden rise of the peasants after the death of Huss, and their 
obstinate attachment throughout the ensuing war to the sacra- 
mental cup, which became their symbol and watchword. 
The Schism, too, by exposing the weak points of the papacy 
and aggravating the corruption of the clergy, had spurred the 
sides of heresy, while the quarrels of the popes left them no 
time to suppress it. To these circumstances must be added 
the death of the Emperor Charles IV., a devoted slave of 
Rome, which happened just at the commencement of the 
Schism, and the accession to the imperial and Bohemian 
thrones of Wenceslaus, who inherited but a moderate share 
of his father's submissiveness. In this posture of affairs, a 
little spark might kindle a great fire, and the spark was 
soon struck. 

On the last day of the year 1384, John Wycliffe, the 
great English Reformer, died at his rectory of Lutterworth ; 
" admirable," says Fuller, " that a hare so often hunted 
with so many packs of dogs should die at last quietly sitting 
in his form." His doctrines had taken firm root in England, 
and for several years after his death were held with compara- 
tive impunity, in consequence of the civil disorders of the 
kingdom. It was not long before they made their way to the 
Continent, and penetrated into Bohemia. Their introduction, 
was probably facilitated by the intimate connection which 
subsisted for twelve years between the royal families of the 
two countries ; Anne of Bohemia, the sister of Wenceslaus, 
having become the queen of Richard II. of England. And 
yet, if we may trust the accounts we meet with, there is no 
reason to suppose that Huss became familiar with the writ- 
ings of Wycliffe till some time after his appointment at the 
Bethlehem Chapel. We are told, indeed, that when a young 
student of Prague (the famous Jerome, according to one 
account) brought with him, on his return from England, sev- 
eral of the Reformer's works, Huss advised his friend to burn 
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them or throw them into the Moldau. He had probably 
heard of their author only as a rampant heretic, who had 
turned the English church upside down, and he drew back 
from his writings as from the suggestions of the Evil One. 
He was as yet on the threshold of life, and it had not been 
revealed to him what he should be. But as his destiny un- 
folded itself, and his work was slowly unrolled before him, 
he found himself brought into closer communion with the 
arch-heretic, and began to suspect that no great gulf was 
fixed between them. The precise course of this revolution 
in his opinions cannot be followed ; though some light is 
thrown upon it by the events of the period.* 

In the year 1403, Pope Boniface IX. sent a corps of 
chapmen into Bohemia to dispose of an invoice of indul- 
gences, with the proceeds of which he hoped to comfort his 
famished coffers. They came at an unfortunate juncture. 
Wenceslaus was still smarting under his deposal from the 
imperial throne, which had taken place two or three years 
before, not without the connivance of the pope. Sigismund, 
too, the brother of Wenceslaus, had a bone to pick with 
Boniface, for stirring up his Hungarian subjects to revolt. 
These particular grievances, added to their natural aversion 
to the migration of gold and silver into any pockets but their 
own, provoked them to lay an interdict on the peddlers of 
salvation. Huss did not omit so favorable an opportunity to 
preach against an outrageous abuse of ecclesiastical power. 
He came out with a bold discourse in condemnation of the 
traffic, and thus commenced his career as a reformer by a 
step not unlike the first manifesto of Luther. If at this time 
he had fallen in with those passages of WyclifFe's writings in 



* In Luther's Preface to his edition of Huss's Letters, published in 1537, 
we find the following remarkable passage : — " When I studied at Erfurt, 
I found in the library of the convent a book entitled The Sermons of John 
Huss. I had a great curiosity to know what doctrines that arch-heretic 
had propagated. My astonishment at the reading of them was incredible. 
I could not comprehend for what cause they burned so great a man, who 
explained the Scriptures with so much gravity and dexterity. But as the 
very name of Huss was held in so great abomination, that I imagined the 
sky would fall and the sun be darkened if I made honorable mention of 
him, I shut the book with no little indignation. I said to myself, by way 
of consolation, — ' Perhaps he wrote these things before he fell into heresy.' 
For I had not yet learned what had passed at the Council of Constance." 
The case, as Lenfant suggests, may have been the same with Huss in re- 
gard to WyclifFe's works. 
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which the " subtle merchandise of Antichrist's clerks " is 
denounced as " theft and robbery," he would hardly have in- 
sisted on the ordeal of fire and water which he had once pre- 
scribed for them. The clergy now began to bestir them- 
selves in opposition to Wycliffe's heresies, and in 1403 
vented their zeal in a formal academical condemnation of 
forty-five articles selected from his works ; an act to which 
Huss seems at the time to have offered no objection. 

Not long after this sentence, two Englishmen, driven 
from their native land by the new persecution of the Lollards, 
to which the recent statute de hceretico comburendo had 
been the prologue, brought to Prague several of Wycliffe's 
works which Huss had never seen. These men were eager 
to make proselytes, though their zeal was not too hot to take 
counsel of crafty policy. By agitating delicate questions, 
without directly impugning current dogmas, they sowed their 
grain of mustard-seed in the University and the market-place 
with great success. The first point in a skilful tactician's 
game, to trust more to the manner of a thing than the matter, 
they had learned to perfection. One of their devices to gain 
notoriety and catch the eyes of the groundlings was a species 
of raree-show, in which a procession of the pope and his 
cardinals was represented in all the pomp and circumstance 
of worldly glory, while the Saviour was depicted as making 
his entry into Jerusalem on an ass, and followed by his bare- 
footed and meanly-clad disciples. Picture-writing of this sort 
was quite legible to the most illiterate peasant. Huss had 
made the acquaintance of these foreigners, and if, as is re- 
ported of him, he publicly commended this rather scandalous 
manoeuvre, he could not cry foul play, when he was marked 
out afresh for the reprobation of the clergy, who hoped now 
at last to have the king on their side. But the only satis- 
faction they got from the jolly monarch was the quibbling re- 
ply, — " 0, you must not meddle with my goose (Huss) ; 
he will lay me golden eggs one of these days." * 

We next meet with Huss in quite a different scene. A 
storm had been long brewing within the walls of the Univer- 
sity, which may be traced to its ill-adjusted constitution. 
This, as we have already hinted, was of a character to in- 

* Tbe chronology of these events is very doubtful. Some features of the 
story seem to point, indeed, to a later date. 
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flame the national jealousies of the students. To this day 
the traveller in Bohemia is often betrayed into a pitying smile 
at the intense national pride of a people whose separate ex- 
istence has been so long buried in that grave of history, the 
Austrian Empire. The Bohemians had resented the gen- 
eral preference shown by Wenceslaus and his father for 
Germans ; and the native students in the University chafed 
under a charter which secured to the foreign nations three 
votes in convocation and left them only one. They were 
galled, too, by their almost constant exclusion from the 
higher academical offices, which was the natural result of 
preponderating foreign influence. With the ardor of patri- 
otic zeal thus reinforced by the pangs of mortified ambition, 
they were ready to assert their fancied rights as soon as a 
convenient season should arrive. The struggle at last came 
on, and assumed a form of public violence not frequent in 
the sequestered retreats of ordinary academic life, where the 
significance of the quarrel usually bears a ludicrous inverse 
proportion to the rancor of the combatants. The students 
at Prague were numbered by thousands, and peculiar circum- 
stances, of which the course of Huss, who enjoyed unbounded 
favor with his countrymen, and appears to have been one of 
their leaders in this affair, was probably among the foremost, 
had inflamed the minds of both parties. In 1406, they came 
to blows, and an affray occurred in the market-place of 
Prague, in which nine were killed and several dangerously 
wounded. Throughout this business Huss probably expe- 
rienced the usual fate of party leaders, who are generally more 
startled than the rest of the world by the extravagances of 
their followers ; the leaders judging by their own intentions, 
and the world by the means employed. He was not a vio- 
lent man, but he had violent followers. 

The chief of these was his friend and fellow-martyr, 
Jerome of Prague, a man of superior learning and command- 
ing eloquence, and generally acknowledged to have surpassed 
his master in scholarship, if not in ability. He had studied 
at Cologne, Heidelberg, Prague, and possibly at Oxford ; 
and, though a layman of rank, had taken a degree in divinity. 
Such a yoke-fellow would have been invaluable to Huss, if 
to more than his master's boldness he had added the virtue 
which is the better part of valor. But his ardent nature 
made a zealot of him ; nor was his value as a counsellor or 
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ally enhanced by his secular condition, which left him under 
too little restraint. Without crediting every wild tale of 
violence we find recorded of a man who had many enemies, 
it is fair to doubt whether, on the whole, his cooperation was 
more useful or prejudicial to the cause of Huss. In the par- 
ticular question just then at issue, Jerome gave Huss his full 
support ; though we may conjecture that the mild authority 
of the preacher was often required to curb the impetuous 
temper of his associate. This protracted contest terminated at 
last in the triumph of the Bohemian party, who obtained from 
Wenceslaus a decree, bearing the date of September 27th, 
1409, by which it was ordered, that for the future the natives 
should have three votes in all academical matters, while the 
foreigners, who were classed under the collective name of 
Germans, should hold but one. The publication of this de- 
cree, which is an important event in the literary history of 
Europe, was followed by the secession of several thousand 
students, who established themselves at other seats of learn- 
ing, and particularly at the universities of Leipsic and Erfurt. 

Though Huss had triumphed, he could not, if we believe 
his own words, contemplate the consequences of his success 
without dismay and anguish of spirit. In the heat of zeal, 
and under the spur of rivalry and the smart of calumny, he 
had doubdess seen only the necessity of victory. But a 
mind like his is more apt to be softened than hardened by 
success. "My heart," he says, '.'sunk within me, as I 
watched them filing one after another through the streets. I 
seemed to be abandoned of all men, and left alone in the 
world. One moment I would shut myself up in darkness, 
and in the next was in the street again. ' Stay, stay,' I 
cried; ' we will yet be friends. ' It was all in vain." The 
sudden emigration of so many good customers was severely 
felt and long remembered by the trading class at Prague ; 
while the refugees, on their part, preserved a lively sense of 
their obligations to Huss, as in the sequel he experienced to 
his cost. His popularity was at first shaken, though subse- 
quent events restored him to his former place in the affec- 
tions of the people. In the University he was now the chief 
man, and soon after the secession was made Rector. 

His elevation to this high academical dignity, so far from 
damping his zeal as a preacher, only made him more formi- 
dable to his opponents. By this time he had probably be- 
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come well known as a disciple of Wycliffe, in the dissemina- 
tion of whose works among the Bohemians he is said to 
have taken an active part. To many of the Reformer's opin- 
ions he doubtless became a convert ; or, more guardedly 
speaking, he found in many of them an expression and confir- 
mation of his own views. He was never, indeed, a whole- 
sale WyclifBte ; for on several points he fell short of his 
master's extreme doctrines. That he did not regard him- 
self as a revolter from the church of Rome is clear enough ; 
and though, like Wycliffe and Luther, he insisted with great 
emphasis on the Scriptures as the infallible judge of right and 
wrong, he was by no means ready to throw the pope over- 
board. But before following his history farther, we must 
resume our sketch of ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Schism had at last wearied and worried out the pa- 
tience of Christendom with the accumulated miseries of a 
score of years, and a vigorous effort was made to bring it to 
an end. The University of Paris, at that time a body of 
very great influence both in church and state, led the way. 
As far back as the year 1394, it had resolved, that the great 
object must be effected in one of three ways : by resignation, 
by arbitration, or by a general council. To resignation in 
the abstract the militant popes were not averse ; indeed, no 
contrivance for terminating the Schism could have been more 
acceptable to either than the abdication of his antagonist. 
But neither had the least intention of taking the first step. 
Their professions of readiness were liberal enough, and in 
one respect they resembled honest men, that their word was 
as good as their oath. Never was a comedy better played, 
and for a good while it served to amuse the credulous and 
elude the importunate. 

Benedict XIII., the successor of Clement VII., was a 
master in the arts of evasion. There is an approach to sub- 
limity in the dogged craft with which this old man obstinate 
kept the French court and the University of Paris at bay for 
twenty years. Twice, in 1398 and 1407, did the kingdom 
withdraw its obedience ; but neither this defection of his 
chief supporter, nor the siege of Avignon by a French army, 
could break his resolute spirit. Gregory XII., who was 
elected by the Roman college in 1406, proposed a confer- 
ence to Benedict, which of course was readily acceded to ; 
each party having full faith in his own dishonesty, and equal 
24* 
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reliance on the hypocrisy of his antagonist. The selection 
of a place of meeting proved an insuperable obstacle ; the 
one insisting on its being near the sea, and the other at a 
reasonable distance from it. " You would have imagined 
one," writes Aretino, Gregory's secretary, "to be an aquatic 
animal, that dreaded the dry land ; and the other a terrestrial 
one, in fear of water." 

France at last determined on a bolder step, and in the 
spring of 1408 declared herself neutral between the pre- 
tenders ; her example was followed by Germany, Hungary, 
and Bohemia. The University of Paris still continued its 
exertions, though the miserable state of the kingdom, almost 
without a king, and distracted with civil feuds, greatly em- 
barrassed its operations. The way of resignation (via ces- 
sionis) was now out of the question ; nor would the rivals 
even agree on an arbiter ; a general council was the only 
hope of Gerson and his allies in the University. The car- 
dinals of both " obediences " were urged in the strongest 
manner by the University and the king of France to abandon 
the pontiffs. Weary, like the rest of the world, of vexation 
and strife, and sick of trial and privation, they at last con- 
sented, met together, and convoked a general council. It 
opened at Pisa, in the spring of 1409, and presented an im- 
posing array of ecclesiastics and ambassadors from different 
parts of Europe. It held twenty-four sessions, at the fifteenth 
of which both the popes were solemnly deposed as back- 
sliders, heretics, and perjurers ; and at a subsequent meeting 
a new pontiff was elected, who took the title of Alexander 
V. But the Schism was not over. Spain, Portugal, and 
Scotland still held out for Benedict, and Gregory rejoiced in ' 
a few towns of Italy and Germany. The oecumenical seam- 
sters had only made the rent worse. The Janus had become 
a Cerberus ; the triangle of infallibles was complete. 

From one of Huss's letters we learn that he took the part 
of the seceding cardinals, and endeavoured to persuade the 
Bohemians to adopt a similar course. This drew down 
upon him the wrath of Sbinko, Archbishop of Prague, the 
ABC doctor, as the Hussites called him, in acknowledg- 
ment of his learning ; he still held out for Gregory, and now 
showed his zeal for his master by interdicting Huss from 
preaching. But after the Council of Pisa, the enlightened 
prelate withdrew his opposition, and Huss had a short 
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breathing-space. Yet he was not idle ; his pulpit still rang 
with denunciations of the corruption of the times. Nor were 
his enemies asleep ; he soon had news from them by the way 
of Bologna, and under the hand and seal of no worse a 
voucher than Pope Alexander himself. The amiable abece- 
darian had the satisfaction at last to receive a papal bull, 
dated December 20th, 1409, which, without naming Huss, 
was evidently levelled at him. By this bull, it was forbidden 
to preach in private chapels, and to teach the doctrines of 
Wycliffe in any place whatsoever ; and the archbishop was 
ordered to proceed against heretics, and suppress the books 
of Wycliffe. Huss, in answer to this bull, adopted an expe- 
dient which had been recently employed by a college of car- 
dinals, and was imitated a century later by Luther ; he ap- 
pealed from Alexander ill informed to Alexander better in- 
formed. In the mean time, Sbinko, having called in more 
than two hundred volumes of Wycliffe's works, made a great 
bonfire of them in the court-yard of his palace, to the infinite 
offence, not only of the members of the University, whose 
privileges were thereby violated, and of the other owners of 
the books, many of which were of great value and highly 
decorated, but of the royal family and the people. The 
archbishop's fame was celebrated in squibs and pasquinades, 
and serious riots took place in the streets. The abecedarian, 
in the next place, read Huss a characteristic lecture on vari- 
ous points of doctrine, to which he meekly replied, that, if he 
had spoken any thing contrary to the Scriptures, he would 
do better in future. On the next Sunday, however, he 
stigmatized the archbishop's proceedings as against God, 
against right, and against reason. The disorders in the city 
continued, and Jerome, who returned about this time from a 
journey to Poland, in the course of which he had suffered a 
short imprisonment at Vienna on a charge of heresy, is said 
to have out-Jeromed himself in them. 

An attempt having next been made to enforce the inter- 
dict against Huss's pulpit, he appealed to the pope, under 
whom, and not under the archbishop, he declared that he 
held his place as university preacher. In consequence either 
of this appeal, or of a fresh movement of his enemies, he 
was honored with the notice of his Holiness John XXIII., 
the successor of Alexander V., and one, if we may credit a 
tithe of what was charged upon him at the Council of Con- 
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stance, worthy to be the enemy of John Huss. The pontiff 
referred the case to a cardinal, who cited the appellant to 
appear at Bologna, then the seat of the papal court. Huss's 
friends, and among them the king and queen, interfered to 
prevent so dangerous a journey, and an embassy was sent to 
the pope to entreat him to dispense with his appearance in 
person, and appoint delegates to investigate the matter at 
Prague. Huss, also, on his part, sent advocates to plead 
his cause. The fears of his friends were justified ; for 
though a reconciliation was effected between Huss and 
Sbinko, and the latter had the pleasure of writing to the 
pope, that he had been unable to detect any heresies in 
Bohemia, the agents of Huss were imprisoned, and in due 
time he himself was excommunicated, and Prague laid under 
an interdict which was to continue so long as he remained 
there. The publication of a sentence which shut up the 
churches, and suspended the rites of baptism and burial, fell 
like a thunderbolt on the superstitious populace, and threw 
the city into frightful commotion. 

The persecution of Huss had now begun, and the church 
of Rome, without pausing to count the cost, had committed 
itself to a struggle, which was not terminated till one of the 
bloodiest tragedies in the annals of popular vengeance had 
involved the innocent and the guilty in a common woe. The 
conduct of Huss himself in this exigency is worthy of high 
praise. He had been most unjusdy traduced, his agents im- 
prisoned, his rights violated, and, worse than all, his pulpit, 
the only home he knew, had been closed against him. And 
yet not a breath of revenge, though- he held the fate of 
Bohemia in his hand, seems to have stirred within him ; his 
bitterest pang was that of being torn from his beloved flock. 
Nor could he bring himself to this separation without great 
misgiving ; but satisfied at last that the cause of peace required 
his departure, and having first solemnly appealed from the 
pretended excommunication of the pontiffs, scribes, phari- 
sees, and judges, seated in the chair of Moses, to Jesus 
Christ, his master and his judge, he withdrew to his native 
village of Hussinetz, where he placed himself under the pro- 
tection of its feudal lord. 

Twenty-twd years before, in the full flush of boyish hope, 
he had left that humble home, with hardly a friend in the 
world, but without a foe. He came back now, a bruised 
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reed, which potentates and powers, and the wise men of 
the earth, were moving sea and land to break. He was then 
at peace with all men, and with himself. Now, he had been 
cut off like a leper from the company of his people, and a 
warfare was going on within him, of which he could not see 
the end. He had gone too far to escape, what is perhaps the 
severest trial of an honest 'reformer, the internal strife be- 
tween habitual reverence and conscientious doubt, between 
the desire to retain all that can be retained, and the obliga- 
tion to receive new truth, whencesoever it may come. The 
symptoms of this struggle are clearly discernible in more 
than one of his writings. Without renouncing his allegiance 
to the church, and indeed with the most positive professions 
of loyalty, he had been led on to reject abuse after abuse, and 
add opinion to opinion, till he had become the declared ad- 
vocate of what appeared to many a heterodox system, though 
to himself it was no new system at all, but only a return to 
the primitive purity of the true faith. It was perfectly nat- 
ural that the holders of an old superstition should regard him 
who denied it as the author of new doctrines ; and he must 
himself have been sometimes shaken in his position, when he 
saw the difficulty of rending away excrescences without tear- 
ing out the very flesh and sinew of the ecclesiastical body. 
Some of the opinions, too, which he had found in Wyclifle's 
works, about obedience to magistrates, the tenure of church 
property, and other delicate points, were not safe without 
qualification. If true in the abstract, they were likely to 
become false in the mouths of ignorant and violent men, who 
would either misconceive their meaning, or misapply them to 
diabolical ends. This view of the case may not have troubled 
our reformer much ; for a very small spice of enthusiasm will 
persuade a man that he must proclaim the truth on the house- 
tops, and leave consequences, as the phrase is, to God ; 
— a species of heroism this, which makes a virtue of rash- 
ness, and impiously buries in the earth the talent of prudence, 
that great auxiliary of virtue, saying to him who gave it, 
" Lo, there thou hast that is thine." This way of persuad- 
ing one's self that good seed will always produce good fruit 
is very comfortable, and saves the trouble of looking out for 
a good soil. And yet we must not judge such cases too 
harshly. A noble mind almost instinctively identifies itself 
with the truth to which it has attained, and is apt to deem it 
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a shame and a sin to deny others the full sunlight in which it 
basks itself. It has found a cool fountain from which it 
draws refreshment and strength ; and is it strange that it of- 
fers the draught without stint to the wayfarer, not thinking 
that its coldness may be death to his heated frame ? In fact, 
the world seems indebted to a certain blindness to conse- 
quences for some of the most salutary reforms. Yet how 
many other enterprises of great pith and moment have 
miserably failed, merely because the manner in which they 
were executed shocked the moral sense of mankind more 
than the evils they were intended to remove ! It would, in- 
deed, be most unfair to hold Wycliffe to account for the 
extravagances of John Ball, or Luther for the frenzy of the 
Thuringian peasants, or Huss for the hideous barbarities of 
the Hussite war. It would be a crying injustice to yield the 
enemies of reform every argument they may choose to draw 
from the ill effects of revolutions, which would have come 
earlier and more smoothly, if they themselves had not 
dammed up their course. Still, it may be that a little more 
moderation, somewhat more prudence, and zeal more fully 
leavened with charity, would have enabled the Reformers to 
guide off a portion at least of the dangerous current. It can- 
not be, that Huss, for a time out of earshot of the hoarse 
murmurs of the metropolitan multitude, did not sometimes 
regret the violence of his followers ; but whether he repented 
of his own loud and bold exhortations is doubtful ; at all 
events, we find him preaching about from village to village, 
and sparing neither pope nor cardinals. Yet in all this he 
did not lose the native mildness of his character. A letter 
of his, written about this time to the college of cardinals, is 
preserved, most moderate and submissive in tone, though 
without a hint of compromise or a sign of surrender. Several 
letters, also, to his church at Prague are extant, which are 
full of affectionate interest and ardent piety ; and if we find 
a slight tincture of that polemical gall which may collect in 
a naturally generous and gentle nature, there is a long dis- 
tance between these rare ebullitions and the settled malice of 
venomous hatred. 

It was, perhaps, the death of his enemy Sbinko, which 
brought him back to Prague. This dignitary, finding that 
the removal of the brand which set the fire had not extin- 
guished the conflagration, and despairing of reducing the tur- 
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bulent Praguers to order, set off to seek Sigismund, now em- 
peror of Germany, and to implore his aid. His death, which 
took place on the journey, though it freed Huss from an op- 
ponent, did him some injury ; as the Hussites were charged, 
though falsely, with having taken off the archbishop by poi- 
son ; a suspicion which of course aggravated the hostility 
already existing. A state of things like this evidently needed 
no new element of disorder. But it was Huss's fate to live 
in an atmosphere of confusion, and he was soon more deeply 
embroiled than ever with his numerous foes, at home and 
abroad. 

Among the deplorable mischiefs of the Schism, we have 
already mentioned the countenance it afforded to the quarrels' 
among temporal powers. The contest for the throne of 
Naples still existed ; the claimants being now Louis II. of 
Anjou and Ladislaus of Hungary. This Ladislaus had the 
nine points of the law in his favor, and from his neighbour- 
hood to Rome had been a thorn in the side of the pope. 
He still adhered to Gregory XII., the schismatic pope, and 
of course the rival pontiff went for the rival prince. At 
last, Pope John, being in great lack of temporal apparatus, 
determined to put his spiritual engines in play, and, in the 
latter part of 1411, launched a brace of bulls against Ladis- 
laus, excommunicating him and his children to the third gen- 
eration, inviting all believers of both sexes to aid in a cru- 
sade of extermination against him, and promising to all true 
penitents who should engage in it the same indulgences 
which had been awarded to crusaders to the Holy Land. 
The promulgation of these bulls in Bohemia threw the king- 
dom into a ferment. Huss prepared and published a formal 
refutation of them, which, though written with great bold- 
ness, was free from unseemly violence. He takes his stand 
upon the Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, and hav- 
ing contrasted the words and acts of Christ with the com- 
mands of the pope, declares that he would not, without a 
new revelation, raise his hand against Ladislaus and his parti- 
sans, and announces his opinion, that Christ, his mother, and 
his disciples were greater than the pope and his cardinals. 
He proceeds to attack indulgences, to explain the power of 
the keys, which, he says, supposes the proper use of the keys, 
and maintains, that, if the pope abuses his power, it is a duty 
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to resist him, and that it is better to suffer an unjust excom- 
munication than to receive a pretended absolution.* 

With the people Huss lost nothing by this declaration of 
disobedience ; but his interest at court was considerably 
damaged. For though it was generally the policy of princes 
to dishonor, as far as possible, the papal drafts on their terri- 
tories, Wenceslaus happened to be just then on ill terms 
with Ladislaus, and was willing to be backed by the power 
of Rome. The magistrates of the city, too, naturally de- 
sirous to secure the public peace, the clergy with a budget 
of old grudges against him, and even the heads of the Uni- 
versity, took part with the court, f Huss next appointed a 
public discussion of two theses on the crusade, and invited 
all who pleased to take part in it. 

On the appointed day, the 7th of June, 1412, a great 
concourse assembled, and a stormy scene followed. The 
conduct of Huss is said to have been marked by moderation 
and composure ; but his friend Jerome was more violent. 
The next day, a furious tumult arose, and Huss and Jerome 
were sent for to appease the rage of the rioters. They pro- 
fessed their willingness to do so ; but in the mean time the 
pope's collectors continued to preach up the crusade, and on 
the next Sunday, in three different churches, were inter- 
rupted by as many Hussites, one of whom gave the preacher 
the lie. These men were taken into custody, and it was 
feared they would be put to death. A new tumult broke out, 
and two thousand persons, students and others, collected in 
the public square, with arms in their hands. Huss, at the 
head of a body of men, proceeded to the council-house, and 
demanded of the magistrates that the lives of the prisoners 
should be spared. He received the equivocal answer, that 
his intercession should influence the result. On the strength 
of this slender assurance, he returned to the market-place, 
and dispersed the mob with the grateful news, that the pris- 

* A man who has a practical point to carry often states opinions and 
doctrines in broader or looser terms than he would use, if the controversy 
were about purely speculative opinions. It is but fair, then, to make an 
allowance for this excess. We must hear Huss, when in another place he 
asserts that he does not deny the power given by God to the pope of Rome. 
He did oppose the improper use or sale of indulgences. 

t Huss's rectorship had. expired some time before, though we find no 
evidence as to the exact date of its termination. 
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oners would be pardoned. But by and by a dreadful rumor 
spread through the city, that blood bad been seen to flow 
from the prison. A second and still fiercer riot ensued. 
The doors of the prison were burst open, and there, indeed, 
the multitude beheld with dismay the headless bodies of their 
murdered friends. Their fury all at once subsided, and 
having wrapped the corpses in linen shrouds, they formed a 
funeral procession and bore them to the vault of the Beth- 
lehem Chapel, where they were buried with the honors of 
saints. 

At the moment of the execution, Huss is said to have 
been absent from the city ; but he took an early opportunity 
to celebrate the victims as saints and martyrs.* This tragic 
affair produced the greatest excitement throughout Bohemia, 
and from this time Huss's attacks on the pope and priests 
seem to have increased in violence, and his appeals to the 
authority of the Scriptures to have grown louder and louder. 
The entire kingdom became more and more impregnated 
with his doctrines, though they were opposed with the great- 
est obstinacy by the clergy, who laid hold of certain tenets 
relating to tithes, which Huss, like Wycliffe, regarded as 
nothing but alms,f and of his extreme views in respect to 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers living in sin, whom he held to 
be virtually deposed from their offices.:): It made their ears 
tingle to hear Jesus Christ, and not the pope, called the 
head of the church ; and they looked with crestfallen regret 
on their crosiers and mitres, and palls and rings, when they 
were told that every deacon and priest might preach without 
papal or episcopal ordination. The tide of controversy ran 

* In these disorders, the zeal of Jerome was not altogether according to 
discretion. He is said to have put two prostitutes into a cart, and having 
hung the papal bulls about their necks and disguised some men as monks, 
to have marched in procession to the public place of execution, where he 
burned the bulls in the sight of the multitude. It is but fair to say, that he 
denied this at the Council of Constance. As to Huss, the following pas- 
sage from his sermons probably expresses his sincere sentiments : — " If 
you would overturn the pope's throne, you had better not throw great 
stones. They make too much noise. 1 he watchman wakes and is on 
his guard. Let us take small stones, and the building will totter by little 
and little, and fall like the tower of Babylon." But he could not always 
take the great stones out of the hands of his followers. 

t This doctrine was doubtless one of the golden eggs which Wenceslaus 
valued his goose for. 

t This last doctrine he afterwards held with a modification which made 
it less odious. 
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so high at length, that Huss found it expedient once more to 
retire into the country.* 

About this time, and perhaps during his retirement, he 
wrote several notable treatises. The chief of these, and in- 
deed of all his works, is that on " The Church," which is 
an epitome of his peculiar views and doctrines. It was pub- 
licly read in his chapel, and was afterwards used by his ene- 
mies as a quiver from which they drew their sharpest arrows 
against him. The obloquy and persecution which had been 
showered on him had now begun to produce some of their 
sinister effects. Several of his later works are marked by a 
degree of sourness and indelicacy, which, if they were char- 
acteristic of the age, also prove that he was not so far in 
advance of his age as he might and should have been. The 
authorship of the most offensive of these, that on the 
" Anatomy of the Members of Antichrist," has, indeed, 
been disputed, and we hope with reason. 

But events were now maturing which were to change en- 
tirely the scene and form of his trials, and bring him back, by 
the wholesome ministrations of physical suffering and the 
approach of martyrdom, to his native gentleness and sim- 
plicity. The meeting of the Council of Constance drew 
nigh, and Huss was summoned to appear before it. 

It was the object of this famous council to accomplish 
what that of Pisa had failed to effect ; namely, the extinction 
of the Schism and the reformation of the clergy. But the 
friends of a council were also bent on the suppression of 
heresy, as an indispensable means for the proposed union of 
the divided church. The infallibility of the church was to 
be maintained with as much obstinacy as the fallibility of the 
pope ; and the man who appealed from both parties to the 
authority of the Scriptures was hardly less odious to Gerson 
and his friends,, than the deposed popes themselves. The 
alleged heresies of Huss were bruited all over Europe, and 
it was deemed necessary to summon him to Constance to 
answer for them. There was good ground to hope that the 
experiment of a council would prove more successful than 
before ; for Sigismund was now emperor of Germany, and 
was bent on the restoration of concord to the harassed 



* It is doubtful whether he was twice banished. The chronology of 
this period is too loose to enable us to settle the point. 
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church. A great obstacle to the success of the Council of 
Pisa had been the refusal of the Emperor Robert to ac- 
knowledge the validity of its decrees. But Sigismund was 
a bigot, and as active as he was bigoted. If the devotee had 
needed the spur of selfishness, the noise of Turkish hordes 
on the borders of his kingdom of Hungary sounding ever in 
his ears urged him to unite the entire company of the faithful 
against the hosts of the infidel. He resolved to obtain the 
consent of Pope John to the convocation of a council in an 
imperial city, where Roman policy would have less sway 
than on Italian soil. John's desire to regain possession of 
Rome, then in the power of his enemy Ladislaus, which was 
impossible without Sigismund's assistance, forced him to 
submit to the choice of the city of Constance, which his 
legates, much against his wishes, had accepted as the place 
of meeting. A conference was held between the pope and 
emperor, the former appearing in full pontifical attire, and 
the latter in the plain habit of a deacon. Constance having 
been named, " Holy Father," said Sigismund, " does this 
city suit you ? " " Yes, my dear son," John replied, with a 
shudder, "it does suit me." He might well shudder ; for 
in the bold claim of infallibility for the church rather than the 
pope, and the assertion of a right to depose popes for just 
cause, he foresaw, with the unerring instinct of crafty wicked- 
ness, his own approaching fall. But it was too late to re- 
cede, though the sudden death of Ladislaus was a strong 
temptation to try it ; he issued the bull of convocation, and 
Sigismund published an edict appointing November 1, 1414, 
as the time for opening the council.* 

* There are various chronological difficulties in the life of Huss up to 
his departure for Constance. Bonnechose seems to rely mainly on Lenfant, 
to whom he is more indebted throughout than he acknowledges, and is ap- 

Earently unacquainted with German authorities, of which we profess to 
ave met with little more than the titles, with the exception of the work 
named at the head of our article, and even that we quote with some hesi- 
tation, as it is written for moral effect, and has here and there a romantic 
tone. There must be documents relative to Bohemian history, which 
would throw light on this subject. For the remainder of Huss's life we 
have his own letters and the acts of the council, for the latter of which the 
admirable history of the council by Lenfant is excellent authority. Of the 
correctness of Bonnechose's version of the letters we are unable to judge 
with much certainty from an English re-translation. We have, however, 
compared the English letters with such Latin ones as we could find. 
There are some ludicrous blunders in these ; but how many belong to 
Bonnechose, and how many to Mr. Mackenzie, we cannot say ; though we 
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Huss was confined to his bed by sickness, when his sum- 
mons to the council was brought to him. He started up at 
once, threw on his clothes, seized his papers, and seemed 
about to prepare for the journey, as if he had forgotten that 
November was yet so far off. " Do you not see," he cried 
to a bystander; " that this news has made me well again ? " 
But he found his friends at Prague in a very different frame 
of mind. They saw slight cause, indeed, for joy in the ex- 
posure of a beloved friend and revered instructer to almost 
certain death. That Huss himself began by degrees, as the 
fever of enthusiasm abated, to comprehend the full extent of 
the danger, is apparent from letters written to his friends just 
before his departure. In one of these, addressed to the 
Bohemians, he speaks of his enemies in the council as being 
more numerous than those of Christ had been, and prays that 
God will enable him to face without fear temptation, impris- 
onment, and the pains of a cruel death. His enemies, too, 
had made their calculation of chances, and were quite con- 
tent to leave him, without further molestation at home, to the 
tender mercies of the council. Two of the bitterest among 
them, Stephen Paletz and Michael Caussis, were to go to 
Constance to press his condemnation. The time of his de- 
parture now approached. In October, 1414, he took his last 
leave of the Bethlehem Chapel, the home of his heart, which 
had indeed been to him "his joy and his throne." As he 
left the city, he was accompanied by several of his friends. 
" Dear master," were Jerome's last words, " be firm ; should 
I learn that thou hast fallen into any peril, I will fly forthwith 
to thy assistance." An humble artisan took leave of him 
with the words, — " Very dear master John, may God be 
with you ; I can hardly hope that you will return safe and 
sound." The scene reminds us of the parting between Paul 
and the elders of the Ephesian church. Huss, too, had rea- 
son to fear that bonds and afflictions were abiding him. He, 
too, had not shunned to declare unto his flock all the counsel 
of God, apd might now say, — " None of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself." His heart- 
broken friends, as they fell on his neck and kissed him, like 
the disciples of the Apostle, sorrowed most of all that they 
should see his face no more. 

think the latter could establish a claim to originality in a few cases at 
least. 
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He had received from Wenceslaus a safe-conduct through 
his dominions, and an escort of noblemen to accompany him 
to Constance. One of these, John de Chlum, deserves to 
be held in everlasting honor for the heroic and devoted faith- 
fulness with which, in the midst of foes and through all man- 
ner of ill-report, he clung to his persecuted and forsaken 
teacher. Other friends probably went with him ; for his 
train, an imposing procession for a poor priest, consisted of 
thirty horses and several carriages. On his way, he was met 
by a safe-conduct from Sigismund, in which all the subjects 
of the empire were enjoined to allow him " to pass, stop, 
sojourn, and return without hindrance " ; a notable docu- 
ment, which has damned its author to eternal fame. The 
journey, which occupied twenty-three days, was performed 
on horseback, and in the most public manner. Huss, of 
course, was not silent, but availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to deliver addresses in Latin or German in the towns 
through which he passed. He seems to have excited the 
greatest curiosity and interest everywhere, especially at 
Nuremberg, where his reception was of the most gratifying 
character. Writing from this place to his congregation, he 
tells them that he has not met thus far with an enemy, and 
has been- well received wherever he stopped. 

When he came in sight of the towers of Constance, if we 
may believe our German biographer, a sudden 'thrill of fear 
came over him, which he soon repressed with the trustful 
exclamation, — "If God is for us, who can be against us ? 
They may make me suffer ; but the doctrine which I preach 
is beyond their power." A week before, Pope John, as he 
approached the city and looked down from a ridge of the 
Tyrol into the valley below, had uttered the prophetic words, 
— ' ' Ah, I see how it is ; yonder is the pit where they catch 
the foxes." The fox was indeed caught, and the heretic 
was made to suffer ; but the weed of heresy survived the fire, 
and a century later was strong enough to choke the choicest 
flowers in the papal garden. Huss and his friends took 
lodgings in the great square of Constance, near the pope's 
hotel, at the house of a widow named Fida (Faith, as Fox 
the Martyrologist rejoices to call her), who is compared by 
Huss himself to the woman of Sarepta, that received Elijah. 
The next day the pope was informed of his arrival, and 
promised him his protection, though he could not be per- 
25* 
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suaded to give it in writing. For nearly a month Huss 
seems to have been almost unmolested. He passed his time 
in writing home, in conversing with those who came to his 
house to hear him, and in composing a treatise or two. He 
prepared two sermons, which have been preserved, and are 
said to be of great excellence, with the intention of preach- 
ing them in public. But it would never do to allow so 
dangerous a man to gain popularity, and to prove to the 
world that he was no more of a heretic than many of the 
doctors at the council, who gloried in their untarnished or- 
thodoxy. His enemies from Bohemia improved the interval, 
and made a compilation of certain articles which they pre- 
tended to have taken from his works, and showed busily 
about to such of the clergy as they happened to meet. 
Huss, as it seems, was not allowed to preach his sermons, 
and on the twenty-sixth day after his arrival was summoned 
to appear before the pope and cardinals. He went, attended 
by his friend John de Chlum. The cardinals, having ex- 
amined him and retired to deliberate on his case, yielded at 
last to the importunity of his accusers,* and delivered him 
into the custody of a guard of soldiers, who had been posted 
at a convenient distance, and by whom he was conveyed to 
the house of an official of the cathedral. Here he remained 
for a week in confinement. In the mean time, his friend 
Chlum, full of indignation at this gross injustice, hurried to 
the pope for redress ; and, being repulsed there, informed the 
emperor, who had not yet arrived at Constance, of the indig- 
nity which had been put upon him by this barefaced violation 
of his safe-conduct. Sigismund shook with rage when he 
heard it, and sent written orders to have Huss set at liberty 
on the instant. The orders were never executed, but on the 
5th of December Huss was removed to a damp and noisome 
vault in the prison of the Dominican monastery. 

Sigismund did not make his entry into Constance till the 
morning of Christmas day. In the mean time,- the town and 
its environs had been filling up with strangers from all parts 
of Europe, who had flocked thither for business or out of 
curiosity, to the number, according to one estimate, of a 

* To one of the cardinals, who wished to leave Huss at liberty for the 
present, Paletz addressed the convincing argument, — " My lord cardinal, 
if Huss's doctrine prevails, you can hardly continue a cardinal." 
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hundred thousand. Coronets, red hats, and mitres, which 
owe so much of their value to their rarity, and are therefore 
not given to gregarious habits, were to be seen there in most 
vulgar abundance. As if, too, to show how small was the 
sum of the wisdom of the age, the scholars of Europe had 
gathered in mass. The hangers-on of a council, like those 
of a camp-meeting, are a significant part of the great crowd, 
and we have statistical enumerations of cooks, barbers, 
common-women, and other signs of civilization. The first 
measures of the council must have appeared to the pope very 
like the preparations for the fox-hunt he so much dreaded. 
It was resolved that the delegates should vote by nations ; 
a proceeding which palsied the right arm of papal patronage. 
It was also voted, that the secular dignitaries should have 
a voice as well as the clergy ; another blow at pontifical in- 
fluence. The arrival of Sigismund, instead of arresting the 
course of the pope's antagonists, only emboldened them the 
more. They were resolved on pushing John to an abdi- 
cation. He endeavoured to elude the danger by fleeing from 
the city, hoping thus to break up the council. But the firm- 
ness of Sigismund, who had determined to sustain the coun- 
cil, prevented its dissolution ; and the miserable pontiff was 
finally deposed. These transactions, however, occupied 
several months. We return to Huss. 

By the scanty rays of light which found their way into his 
gloomy dungeon, he was able to write from time to time to 
his friends in Bohemia, and to draw up a few practical ^tracts 
for the use of his jailers, who had become much attached to 
their meek and patient prisoner. His health at last gave 
way ; he suffered under the most horrible attacks of the 
stone, to which he had never before been subject, and was re- 
duced by a fever to great extremity. In this deplorable state 
he writes : — "If you should see me, you would pity me. 
I have scarcely any rest from pain. It presses me together 
like a worm, and rolls me about on my miserable pallet. 
And yet pity me not, for I fear that I may be reserved for 
much greater sufferings, unless death first comes to my re- 
lief." In the mean time, he received a visit from three 
commissioners, sent by the pope to examine him on certain 
charges which his indefatigable accusers had preferred against 
him ; an act of Christian charity, doubtless, for he was 
" sick and in prison," and did they not " visit " him ? Nor 
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was it a mere call of ceremony. They came to cheer his 
dull sense with fresh proofs of the malice of his foes, and 
when the lonely man, sick with hope deferred and crushed 
by disease, applied for the aid of a professional advocate, 
he was told, in language which showed that he had fallen into 
pious hands, that the canons of the church forbade every one 
to defend the cause of a heretic. " I besought the commis- 
sioners," he \yrites, " to allow me an advocate. They at 
first granted my request, but afterwards refused it. I there- 
fore put my trust in the Saviour Jesus Christ. May he be 
my advocate and judge ! " After a captivity of two months 
in this prison, where the pangs of disease were aggravated to 
a degree which to his nature must have been intolerable, by 
his inability to face and confound his accusers in public, he 
was removed to the Franciscan prison, where he remained 
till the pope's escape from Constance. At one time, his 
disorder had assumed so alarming a form, that the pope, 
either out of pity or from reluctance to lose the victim by a 
natural death, sent his own physician to attend him. 

The news of Jiis imprisonment was received at Prague 
with greater indignation than astonishment ; for, as we learn 
from Huss himself, he had been warned by several persons 
in Bohemia not to rely on the safe-conduct. Nor could the 
letters which came from him, so full of sweet resignation, of 
abiding affection and heroic firmness, be read without tears 
of grief and rage by the multitude of friends he had left be- 
hind. Letters were despatched by the nobles of Bohemia 
to Sigismund, remonstrating in the strongest terms against 
his breach of princely faith. But that monarch, hemmed in 
by a fence of bristling crosiers, had imbibed, with the ready 
absorption of a bigot, the subtile poison of priestly sophistry, 
instilling into his ear the glozing suggestion that he need not 
keep faith with a heretic ; that he had no right to grant the 
safe-conduct without the consent of the council ; and that the 
council could absolve him from his promise. It was a rare 
case of special pleading, by which it appears, first, that the 
promise was invalid in its inception, secondly, that he had a 
right to break it, thirdly, that the council could give him 
leave to break it. This triple cord was too strong to be 
broken, and Huss's doom was sealed. The pope's officers, 
after their master's flight, which took place in the latter part 
of March, 1415, gave up the custody of Huss ; and he was 
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transferred to the castle of Gotleben on the banks of the 
Rhine, where he was chained with irons on his feet, and at 
night fixed to his bed by another chain which was riveted to 
the wall. Rather more than two months afterwards, the 
deposed pope was brought a prisoner to the same castle, for 
fear that the serpent's fangs had not been quite drawn. Huss 
probably never saw his fellow-captive ; but he knew of his 
fate, and found in it a triumphant confirmation of his own 
doctrines ; for he could now say, as matter of fact, that 
Christendom was without a head on earth, and possessed 
Jesus Christ alone as a chief to direct it. 

The deposal of Pope John was voted at the twelfth ses- 
sion of the council ; the eighth, which was held on the fifth 
of May, was occupied with the reading and condemnation of 
Wycliffe's works. This was a fit prelude to the trial of 
Huss, and almost a prejudging of his case, inasmuch as the 
most offensive doctrines of the Bohemian were to be found 
in the writings of his English forerunner. The emperor was 
present, a cardinal presided, and a patriarch celebrated mass. 
The passage from the Gospels beginning, " Beware of false 
prophets," was read by way of preparation for the day's 
work. A bishop preached a sermon from the text, " The 
Spirit will guide you into all truth," in the course of which 
he spoke thus of the pope : — " Blessed be- the soul of our 
lord the pope, but cursed be his flesh ; for he is guilty of as 
great a lie, as if I should say, God is not one and three." 
Forty-five articles, purporting to be taken from Wycliffe's 
writings, which had been scotched, but not killed, by a pair of 
prior condemnations, were then read, and condemned a third 
time. Two hundred and sixty more were put under the same 
ban, and finally all his books, good, bad, and indifferent, in 
general and particular, were cast after them. One act of 
magnanimity yet remained. Thirty years before, the arch- 
heretic had received Christian burial, and his bones still in- 
fested the consecrated resting-place of the true sons of the 
church. They must be unearthed. The council accord- 
ingly proceeded to condemn his memory, and ordered his 
bones to be dug up and thrown on a dunghill.* As if to 

* This sentence lay dormant for several years. Fuller, in his Church 
History, has detailed the proceedings of the zealots who at length disturbed 
the bones of the Reformer. " They burnt them," he tells us, " to ashes, 
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supply whatever might be wanting to precipitate Huss's con- 
demnation, in the month of April Jerome had imprudently 
shown himself at Constance without a safe-conduct. He 
soon took alarm, however, and set out for Bohemia. But 
he was apprehended on the way and brought back in chains 
to Constance. On May 23d, his examination before a general 
ecclesiastical congregation took place. He conducted him- 
self with great intrepidity and self-possession, though assailed 
by the scholastic zeal of Gerson, and almost stunned by the 
outcries of infuriated enemies. The assembly at length broke 
up, and Jerome was consigned to a dungeon, where he was 
most cruelly treated. From this prison he was led, a year 
later, to the stake. 

The way was now open for Huss. A dreary winter and a 
joyless spring had passed away, the smiting heats of summer 
had bowed him down, and thus long he had waited for the 
poor boon of a public audience, which had been withheld, as 
if the delay were a favor, instead of a sentence of imprison- 
ment, weariness, and sorrow. How ardently he longed for an 
opportunity to face his accusers appears in such phrases as 
these : — " O, why am I not led forth to the funeral pile, 
rather than thus prevented from being heard ? " " Rather 
than be thus basely stifled, I prefer to have my body burned 
with fire ; I am anxious that every Christian shall know what 
are my last words." His time at last arrived. His public 
examination was appointed for the 5th of June, though not 
till after an attempt had been made to get him condemned 
without a hearing. This scandalous manoeuvre was baffled 
by the prompt intervention of his faithful countrymen, whose 
remonstrances had such an effect on Sigismund, that he com- 
pelled the hasty judges to submit to the tedious process of 
an open audience. A deputation had already been sent to 
Godeben, to examine the prisoner in secret, in. order to draw 
from him a recantation, or at least an avowal of heretical 
opinions. But though, as he tells us, he suffered greatly 

and cast them into Swift, a neighbouring brook running hard by. Thus this 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wyc- 
liffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world 
over." The best comment on this fanatical act is that of Fox, who says, it 
might have made Democritus weep or Heraclitus laugh. Wordsworth, 
in one of his sonnets, has versified the passage above quoted from 
Fuller. 
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from the insults of his tormenters, he neither lost his temper, 
nor was betrayed into any imprudent concession. 

Glad, however, as he was to obtain a public hearing, he 
was well aware of the change in his prospects since the day 
when the summons to Constance had lifted him as by a 
miracle from a bed of sickness. The question, as he clearly 
perceived, was no longer an open one. In a letter written 
about this time he says, — " All was decided by the council, 
previously to my being thrown into prison." He knew also, 
that he had been stigmatized in a document published by the 
commissioners appointed to examine his case as a heretic and 
a seducer of the people. It was, indeed, too late for argu- 
ment or rhetoric, or the persuasive power of simple innocence, 
to save him. He was surrounded by a network of hostile in- 
fluences, too strong to be broken through. As a denouncer 
of clerical corruption, he had probably dealt too familiarly 
with the dignity of the order to be forgiven. He was, more- 
over, a stumbling-block in the way of union ; for he would 
not admit the infallibility of the council, the great instrument 
of union. He was a miniature Wycliffe ; and the council, 
by the sweeping sentence passed on the master, had com- 
mitted itself to the condemnation of the disciple. He was a 
Realist, and the Parisian Nominalists were not on that ac- 
count disposed to look leniently on his other delinquencies. 
There were Germans at Constance, some of whom had not 
forgotten the shame and confusion of the memorable seces- 
sion from the University of Prague. Besides, the past and 
present troubles in Bohemia, with the fear of future disorders, 
urged the friends of peace to remove the author of them. 
We need only add the vague and slippery character of the 
crime of heresy, the most intelligible definition of which is, a 
substitution of private opinion for the doctrine of the universal 
church, and it is evident at once how little was to be hoped 
for from a body which, calling itself the church universal, had 
only to declare its disallowance of an article to make that 
article ipso facto heretical. The plaintiff became his own 
judge, and woe to the defendant. 

On the 5th of June, the cardinals, prelates, and a large body 
of the inferior clergy, met at the Franciscan monastery, to 
which Huss had been brought back from Gotleben. The 
prisoner was introduced. Months of severe confinement, and 
the pains of sharp disease, had deepened the paleness of those 
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thin, but not harsh features, whose mild expression so attracts 
us in his portrait. But the signature of suffering upon the 
human countenance, which more than tears or moving speech 
goes straight to the heart of a fellow-man, was lost upon these 
cruel inquisitors. He was left to stand awhile in a corner of 
the hall, till his judges had sated themselves with gazing on 
him. His books were then shown to him, and acknowledged 
to be his. The reading of articles against him commenced. 
But as soon as he attempted to reply, he was interrupted by 
such an uproar, that he could not be heard. " I thought," 
he said, " that the council had possessed more good-breeding, 
charity, and discipline." After waiting a little, he appealed 
to the Holy Scriptures. ' The outcry grew more furious. 
" That is not the question," was the clamor. The scene has 
been described by Luther in his rough way. " They all," 
says he, '" began to rage like wild boars ; the bristles of their 
backs stood on an end ; they wrinkled their brows and whetted 
their tusks." The assembly broke up in confusion. After 
two days they met again, and this time, the emperor being 
present, preserved tolerable decency ; though, when Huss 
declared that he would willingly have his soul where Wyc- 
liffe was, he was greeted with a roar of laughter. He was 
charged with holding Wycliffe's errors. This he denied, 
not regarding as errors those doctrines of Wycliffe which he 
himself professed. On these and other points the examina- 
tion continued for some time, and was finally adjourned to the 
next day. As Huss was retiring, Sigismund, still uneasy at 
his own equivocal position, called him back and endeavoured 
by persuasions and threats to induce him to submit unre- 
servedly to the authority of the council. He replied, that he 
was perfectly ready to retract, if any thing better than his own 
doctrine could be shown him. In the third audience, a long 
list of articles, professing to be taken from Huss's works, 
were read. Some he acknowledged, some he denied, and 
some he defended. An attempt was made to induce him to 
confess his errors, to abjure them, and swear never to teach 
them. He could not confess an error till it was proved to 
be such, and he could not abjure what he had been falsely 
charged with maintaining. The emperor, provoked by his 
obstinacy, declared, that, if he did not recant, he ought to be 
burned to death. Huss made no reply, and was remanded to 
prison, whither the faithful John de Chlum attended him. 
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When he arrived there, he was so exhausted with illness and 
fatigue that he could scarcely stand. Thus ended the three 
audiences, throughout which all the arts and assaults of his 
adversaries had not been able to shake his firmness in the 
smallest point. As a man and a Christian he had no cause 
to blush for his bearing on those trying days. It was what 
might have been expected from the patient but determined 
tone of his letters. In these admirable writings, so full of 
piety, of affection, and of resignation, we see the genuine 
goodness of his nature. Never for a moment does he think 
of a compromise with his persecutors. Constant, but not 
obstinate, severe, but not vindictive, ready to die for the truth, 
but not ambitious "of the parade of martyrdom, he excites our 
admiration, while he hardly seems to need our pity. If his 
phrases are sometimes harsh, they do not seem to be the 
utterance of personal spite, but the plain, unmeasured speech 
of one who identifies himself with the cause for which he 
suffers. That they are not more bitter is amazing, when we 
remember his wrongs and his woes. 

His condemnation, though yet delayed in the hope of press- 
ing him to an abjuration of his errors, was virtually decreed. 
How far he was a heretic, we will not undertake to say. 
Nor are we prepared to deny that some of his doctrines were 
erroneous, and possibly unsafe. But that he was an honest 
man, and a much better man than many of his judges, we have 
no doubt ; and, as he said of Wycliffe, we are quite ready to 
say of him, — " We should be willing to have our souls where 
he is." Nor is it necessary to pass too severe a sentence on 
the acts of the council. The horror of heresy in those days 
was extreme, and perhaps most intense with those who felt 
themselves to be nearest its verge. To pursue it with all the 
terrors of the church was to make their own lapse less possi- 
ble, and at the same time to vindicate their orthodoxy in the 
eyes of the world. The brutality, too, of public assemblies 
is proverbial, and, shameful as it is, must not be regarded as a 
fair index of private character. Be that as it may, these 
scandalous condemnations, like the old state trials for treason, 
leave one agreeable impression on the mind, — a sense of grat- 
itude, that such things have had their day ; and the consoling 
reflection, that the blood of political and religious martyrs, in 
exciting the indignation of mankind against such enormities, 
has not been without fruit. 

vol. lxv. — no. 137. 26 
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The sands of life were now running low, but the trials of 
the victim were not over. He was beset again and again 
with exhortations to recant, to which he ever returned the 
same constant refusal. He asked for a confessor, and chose 
Paletz, his greatest adversary. Instead of Paletz, a monk 
was sent, from whom he received absolution. Paletz, how- 
ever, visited him once more, to urge him to abjure his errors. 
The meeting was a very affecting one. Huss asked pardon 
of Paletz for some words which he had uttered before the 
council. Paletz pressed him to recant. Huss calmly re- 
fused, and in the most gentle manner reproved his countryman, 
once his friend, for his cruel treatment of him. Paletz was 
moved to tears. On the 24th of June it was resolved to 
condemn his books to the flames, in the hope that he might 
thus be induced to yield. But this sentence produced no 
effect. The day of his own condemnation not having been 
fixed, several of his last letters are written in the expectation 
of death, which might come upon him at any time. Though 
now and then his heart sinks within him, as he dwells on his 
approaching fate, these struggles are soon over, and his spirit 
returns to its wonted constancy. He takes the most affec- 
tionate leave of his friends, dividing among them his books 
and garments, giving kind advice to such as need it, and re- 
membering with especial interest his Bethlehem flock. He 
prays God to forgive his enemies, and hopes that more 
vigorous champions of the truth will be raised up after him. 
His last letter, in which he takes his farewell of some of his 
friends, ends with the wish, — " May Gallus " (his successor 
at the Bethlehem chapel) " preach the word of God to you ; 
and may all of you, my beloved, listen attentively to it and 
keep it in your hearts ! " 

On the 6th of July he completed his forty-second year. 
On the same day he was condemned and burned at the stake. 
The fifteenth general session of the council was held in the 
principal church of the city, a cardinal presided, and the 
emperor in full state was present. The occasion had drawn 
an immense concourse of spectators. Huss arrived while 
mass was celebrating, and was kept without, that the holy 
service might not be profaned by the presence of a heretic. 
Having been introduced, he was led to a high stool, that all 
might see him. Here he prayed for some time, while the 
preacher of the council was discoursing from the text, — " That 
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the body of sin might be destroyed. ' ' The reading of articles 
against him then began, to which he was forbidden to reply 
till the whole list was finished. They could not, however, 
entirely silence him. Being charged with giving himself out 
as the fourth person in the Trinity, he repeated aloud the 
Athanasian creed. Being accused of having appealed to Jesus 
Christ, he repeated the appeal. Having occasion to speak 
of "the public protection and faith of the emperor," he 
looked Sigismund full in the face, and the false man blushed 
deeply.* At length sentence was pronounced, first against 
his books, and then against himself. His books were to be 
burned, and himself to be degraded. Huss fell on his knees, 
praying, — "Lord Jesus, pardon my enemies! Thou 
knowest that they have falsely accused me. Pardon them 
of thine infinite mercy ! " The ceremony of degradation 
immediately followed. He was first dressed in full canoni- 
cals, and a sacramental cup placed in his hand. They then 
exhorted him to retract. Again he refused. The cup was 
taken from his hand, and the vestments drawn off one by one, 
with a curse for each. They then clipped his hair, to ef- 
face the tonsure, and placed on his head a paper cup of a 
cubit's height, painted over with shapes of devils and bearing 
the word " arch-heretic," and so devoted his soul, as they 
said, to the infernal spirits. " And I," he replied, " commit 
my soul to Thee, who didst wear a crown of thorns." He 
was now delivered over to the secular power, and led out to 
execution. He was followed by the princes of the empire, 
with a band of eight hundred armed men, at whose heels came 
an immense multitude, v. The train took the way of the bishop's 
palace, that Huss might see the burning of his own books. 
He smiled at the sight. When he reached the stake, he fell 
on his knees and recited some of the penitential psalms, and 
often repeated the words, — "Into thy hands, O God, I 
commend my spirit." As he was about to speak to the 
people, he was forbidden by the imperial vicar, and ordered 
to be burned. Then he prayed aloud, — "Lord Jesus, 
pardon all my enemies ! " After speaking a few kind words 
to his jailers, he was bound to the stake, unbound again, 



* The remembrance of that blush lasted for a century, for when Charles 
V. was urged to violate Luther's safe-conduct, — " No," replied he, " I 
should not like to blush like Sigismund." 
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and rebound, that the face of the heretic might be turned 
from the east. Fagots and heaps of straw were then piled 
up about him, and the fire was ready to be set. Another 
offer was made him to recant, which with a loud voice he 
rejected. The nobles of the empire withdrew, and the pile 
was lighted. As the wind caught the flames and wrapped 
them around him, the crowd could no longer see his face, but 
he was heard thrice to say, — " Jesus, son of the living God, 
have pity on me ! " The fire was kept up till every part of 
the body was consumed ; the ashes were then scraped to- 
gether and thrown into the Rhine. But the Bohemians 
hollowed out the ground where he was burned, and sent the 
precious earth to Prague. 

The death of Jerome was delayed till the next spring. 
Worn out with the sufferings of a long imprisonment, his cour- 
age had given way, and he consented to recant. But he with- 
drew his abjuration, and, after undergoing an examination in 
which his firmness and eloquence were the admiration even of 
his enemies, he went to the stake, with a noble magnanimity 
worthy of the friend of Huss. Hear what iEneas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius II., says of the martyrs : — " They 
went to the stake as to a banquet. Not a word fell 
from them which showed the least faint-heartedness. In 
the midst of the flames they sung hymns to the last gasp with- 
out ceasing. Never did any philosopher suffer death with so 
much constancy as they endured the fire." 

The council were now at liberty to put the finishing stroke 
to the extinction of the' Schism. Gregory having resigned, 
Benedict, untamable to the end, was deposed, and in 
1417 a new pope was chosen by the title of Martin V. 
Some attempts towards a reformation of morals in the church 
were made, but to no great purpose, and this famous assem- 
bly dissolved in 1418. It owes its chief renown to the 
murder of Huss and Jerome ; and Sigismund has been saved 
from oblivion by the violation of a solemn promise. Thus 
the virtues of the good are a perpetual judgment on the sins 
of the wicked. The city of Constance yet shows the cell in 
which Huss was confined, and the spot on which he stood to 
receive his sentence, — the most interesting memorials of the 
great council. 

The council during its session passed severe decrees 
against the communion in both kinds, which had been revived 
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afresh in Bohemia, and against the Hussites in general. But 
the two martyrs became saints in the eyes of their country- 
men. The day of Huss's death was celebrated among them, 
and the seat which he used to occupy, before his pulpit, was 
hacked into splinters, to be carried away as a memorial of 
him. The terrible one-eyed Ziska arose, and a war of horri- 
ble violence and barbarity broke out, which hunted Sigismund 
almost to his grave. 

The Roman church rallied after the council of Constance. 
Under favor of a powerful reaction, it sustained itself a century 
longer. Then came Luther, in the fulness of time, and ac- 
complished what Wycliffe and Huss had in vain attempted 
before the hour was ripe. The battle was opened on the 
same ground, the immorality of the clergy and the sale of 
indulgences ; but it did not end there. 



Art. II. — P. Virgilius Maro, qualem omni parte illus- 
tratum tertio publicavit Chr. Gottl. Heyne, cui Ser- 
vium pariter integrum et variorum JVotas cum suis sub- 
junxit N. E. Lemaire. Paris : P. Didot, Sen. 1819. 
8vo. 8 vols, in 9. 

Let not our readers suppose that we have undertaken 
" to gild refined gold," or to say a word in praise of Heyne's 
Virgil. We might, however, recommend the edition of it 
named above as containing a more ample collection of criti- 
cal and biographical materials than any other that we have 
seen. Its value, to the readers of the Georgics especially, 
is greatly enhanced by a very complete " Flora Virgiliana " 
in French, in which the plants named by Virgil are identified, 
so far as is practicable, with plants known at the present 
time, and referred to their appropriate places, both in the 
Linnaean classification and under the natural orders. This 
is a department of inquiry which demands the services of a 
scientific botanist, and in which a mere lexicographer or crit- 
ic might pursue his labors to little purpose. Many of the 
classical names of plants owe their origin to fabulous, remote, 
or ideal associations, and are employed by ancient writers to 
denote species or genera widely diverse from those which in 
26* 



